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would seem to be located almost everywhere, but workable concentra-
tions of these materials are scattered and irregularly placed. The various
clays and minerals are likewise distributed about the earth in what is for
man an entirely haphazard fashion.

The location of natural substances affects the spatial distribution of
peoples about the earth and the characteristics of their various cultures
insofar as those substances are defined as natural resources. Natural re-
sources are those substances that are socially useful in terms of a partic-
ular technology. To an agricultural people soil fertility is the basic
natural resource; to a fishing people, on the other hand, the fertility of
the land on which they live is unimportant. Since what constitutes a
natural resource is thus a matter of cultural definition, the effect of the
distribution of the natural substances on the distribution of peoples varies
from society to society and changes over time. Until close to the end
of the eighteenth century, for example, the distribution about the earth
of coal deposits had no bearing whatever on the distribution of peoples
or the characteristics of their societies. For not until then did coal begin
to have value as a natural resource.

The significance to man of the presence or absence of any natural
substance is thus entirely dependent on his culture. Each technology
necessarily develops in terms of the natural substances available. Tech-
niques of agriculture could hardly evolve in a region where the soil was
inherently sterile; modern industrial technologies could not have de-
veloped in a region where there was no coal and iron ore; and only a
people who had access to uranium could have devised a method of re-
leasing atomic energy that required uranium. The presence of a par-
ticular earth substance does, therefore, permit the development of a
technology that utilizes that substance. But the existence of any sub-
stance in a region in no wise assures that it will be defined as a natural
resource by the inhabitants of that region. To the native Americans the
most valuable of the earth's substances were flint and obsidian, from
which arrowheads and other tools were made, certain clays, from which
war paint was manufactured, and a soft stone, from which peace pipes
were constructed; and the tribes that controlled supply sources of these
substances were, by aboriginal standards, wealthy. For them coal and
oil did not exist, and the exceptional fertility of such regions as the
Mississippi valley was of no direct importance. The presence within a
given region of any particular natural substance does not therefore assure
the development of a technology based on that substance, nor does the
definition of that substance as a natural resource assure this. Fertile soil
or the raw materials of industry, for example, even when they are de-
fined as natural resources, do not assure the development of an agricul-